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how could it be otherwise, under the new and original plan 
which was adopted to obtain them ? The chapter, explain- 
ing the manner in which the three discoveries of the present 
age, the Daguerrotype, electrotype, and machine-engraving 
have been made to subserve the present design, is among the 
most interesting in the book. We take leave of it, regretting 
only that our limits prevent us from furnishing extracts from 
it ; and cheerfully recommend it as a very handsome produc- 
tion, and, considering the costliness of its preparation, fur- 
nished at a very reasonable price. 



Art. X. — American Notes for General Circulation. By 
Charles Dickens. In Two Volumes. London : 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 1842. 12mo. pp. 308 
and 306. 

A few years ago, a series of papers appeared in the 
" London Morning Chronicle," descriptive of London Life, 
Manners, and Character, under the signature of " Boz." 
These sketches attracted some attention at the time, by their 
cleverness, and their racy, lively style. Inquiries were oc- 
casionally made into their authorship ; but nobody, at least 
on this side of the Atlantic, seemed able to tell us any thing 
about it. They had their run in the columns of the Chron- 
icle, and were likely to find their tomb there also ; but, soon 
afterward, the first number of the " Pickwick Papers " came 
out, purporting to be edited by the same lively Boz. This new 
work instantly and forcibly arrested the attention of the public, 
and the succeeding numbers were looked for with an eager- 
ness which has been equalled only on the appearance of the 
same author's subsequent works. Fresh inquiries were made, 
who this new and remarkable writer could possibly be; and the 
name of Charles Dickens, a young man hitherto all unknown 
to fame, with nothing to aid him in circumstances or situation, 
in ancestral rank or family wealth, started into a celebrity, 
which, for extent a«d intensity, for its extraordinary influ- 
ence upon social feelings and even political institutions, and 
for the strength of favorable regard and even warm personal 
attachment by which it has been accompanied all over the 
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world, we believe is without a parallel in the history of let- 
ters. « The demand for the " Pickwick Papers " grew 
greater and greater with every succeeding number. English 
gentlemen, travelling on the Continent, left orders to have 
them forwarded to their address. At home, everybody, who 
could afford his monthly shilling, hurried to pay it on the 
morning of the publishing day ; and, with an adroitness for 
money-making, commonly supposed to mark the American 
only, speculating boys let out their copies, to those who 
could not afford to buy, at a penny an hour. 

Among readers in the United States, the eagerness to get 
these papers was to the full as general and intense. They 
were republished in every form of newspaper, weekly and 
monthly journal, and close-printed volume ; the incessant 
industry of the metropolitan presses- proved hardly equal to 
supplying the country demand ; and, long before the adven- 
tures of Mr. Pickwick were brought to a conclusion, the 
name of Charles Dickens was not only a classical name in 
English literature, but one ever after to be spoken with an 
affectionate warmth, of higher value than the widest lettered 
renown. Each succeeding work only deepened the impres- 
sion of the author's genius and gentle heart ; each new 
character, that sprung from his fertile and felicitous invention, 
only widened the range of sympathy between him and a 
circle of readers, that embraced nearly every reader of 
the English tongue. Nor was his fame an English and 
American reputation solely. His works were speedily trans- 
lated into all the living languages of Europe. His wit, hu- 
mor, and pathos are as well known in Germany, France, It- 
aly, and even in Russia, as they are at home ; and we learn 
from the late European papers, that even the solemn Turk 
has forsworn his national gravity, and been compelled to give 
way to the most un-Mahometan roars of laughter over the 
witticisms of Mr. Samuel Weller. This immense reputa- 
tion, and this more than imperial power over the hearts and 
minds of men, be it remembered, had been gained by one 
whose genius was still in the dewy freshness of youth ; for 
Mr. Dickens's thirtieth birthday occurred during his recent 
visit to the United States. 

We had heard intelligent Englishmen express much sur- 
prise at the American popularity of Mr. Dickens. They 
supposed his works were too national in spirit and tendency, 
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too local in their wit and allusions, to be fully enjoyed any- 
where out of England ; and, when they found that his Ameri- 
can readers far outnumbered his English, because his works 
were more widely and cheaply circulated here than at home, 
they were astonished at so startling and unexpected a fact. 
The truth is, that Mr. Dickens's peculiar genius is nearly as 
well understood here as it is in London. We are of Eng- 
lish origin, and the chief peculiarities of the English character 
are reproduced with some modifications in our own. Eng- 
lish literature, the representative of the English character, 
speaks to us in no foreign tongue requiring interpreters and 
commentators ; but in a language, native not only to the 
American ear, but breathing a spirit kindred and congenial 
to the American mind. It was to be expected, therefore, 
that a series of English works, drawn from the actual life of 
the present age, throbbing, so to speak, with the life-blood of 
the English heart, should find an answering throb in the great 
heart of America. But, setting all these considerations aside, 
there is that in the writings of so genial an author as Dickens, 
which sends their influence far beyond all boundary lines of 
nation or race ; a brightness which no difference of associa- 
tion can materially darken ; a spirit which it requires no artifi- 
cial preparation to feel ; a clearness and transparency of 
thought and expression by which his conceptions are laid 
open at once to the understandings of all readers. The cre- 
ations of fiction, if they have the vitality of genius, do not 
depend for their effect upon the previous knowledge of the 
reader, so much as upon their harmony with the common 
principles of human nature. Genuine wit may use local or 
temporary relations as its occasion ; but it has an essence 
which is immortal. The wit of Falstaff takes a form which 
only the peculiarities of the Elizabethan age could have 
lent it ; but it is no less wit at the present day ; it is no 
less felt in its spirit by English, American, and German 
readers. Who imagines, that such a book as Don Quixote 
could be written now ? And who can spare Don Quixote 
from the resources he is to draw upon in his leisure hours ? 
Who thinks he cannot understand that immortal book, be- 
cause it is the work of a Spaniard, and dates far back in 
another age ? Is the pungent satire, the infinite drollery, 
the never-failing, ever-brilliant wit of Aristophanes lost, be- 
cause he wrote for the theatre of an ancient republic, and in 
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a language we have to learn, slowly and painfully, at school 
and college ? Not at all. His Strepsiades and Phidippides, 
his Cleon and Demos, his politic Knights and usurping 
women, his quips and quirks, his puns, burlesques, and trav- 
esties, his humorous exaggerations and his pointed, stinging 
sarcasm, are nearly as well known, and as heartily enjoyed 
by the modern scholar in his study, as they were by the 
hearer four and twenty hundred years ago. 

Still more is this the case with the representation of sor- 
row. Man is born to sorrow, and, wherever it is truly 
expressed, it reaches his understanding and moves his heart. 
The language of mourning carries its meaning straight and 
unambiguous to the soul. The parting of Hector and 
Andromache is as deeply pathetic to-day, as it was at the 
dawn of Grecian poetry. The heart-rending speech of an- 
cient Priam to the slayer of his son borrows nothing of its 
sad power from the peculiar circumstances of the age, when 
the greatest of poets conceived and uttered it ; it is the 
voice of nature giving speech to the agonies of a human 
heart ; and wherever a human heart exists, there is an echo 
found to those wailing tones, though they come from ancient 
days. And, from that moving scene, down to the death of 
little Nell, the sound of mourning has been heard in human 
dwellings, and repeated in the songs of the poet and the 
page of the romancer. But, to be laid up in the memories 
of men, the expression of sorrow by the poet or the ro- 
mancer must proceed from a heart, that deeply feels for 
human woe, and a mind capable of representing it with skill 
and truth. Like the great masters of emotion, whose works 
have come down to us, Dickens writes from no mere intel- 
lectual conception of human suffering, but from a profound 
sense of the woes of men, and a living sympathy with them. 
Thus, the graver, as well as the humorous, parts of his writ- 
ings are read with an eager admiration in every country of 
the civilized world. 

It is not our purpose, in the present paper, to go into a 
minute examination of the works of Dickens, or to attempt 
the very superfluous task of recommending them to the 
readers of this journal. The applause of the world needs 
no aid from periodical criticism ; the favorite of two hemi- 
spheres can neither be benefited nor harmed by any thing 
the literary journals can say of him. But we think it proper 
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to take advantage of the present pause in the literary career 
of Mr. Dickens, to recall the impressions his works have 
made upon us, and to form for ourselves a fair appreciation 
of his genius. When he has once begun again, there will 
be no breathing-time. The reading world will be reading 
the number last arrived, or watching, with absorbing interest 
and immeasurable impatience, the arrival of the next. It 
will be once more, as it was in the days of " Pickwick," 
"Oliver Twist," "Nicholas Nickleby,"the "Old Curiosity 
Shop," and " Barnaby Rudge," Whoever wishes to make 
up a deliberate opinion must do it now, while the author is 
gathering fresh strength upon the bosom of his native earth. 
It often happens, that literary reputations, suddenly ac- 
quired, are as suddenly lost. Literary history records many 
examples of the capriciousness of the world with regard to 
the fame of authors. The favorite of one age is wholly 
unknown, or scorned and contemned, by another. Warned 
by such lessons, we are apt to look with doubtful eye upon 
the celebrities of the present day, and to think, that they, 
too, are destined to pass away and be forgotten. But such 
conclusions are not to be hastily drawn. The author, who 
merely reflects the manners of his age ; the poet, who 
catches only the whimsical mannerism of the moment, who 
studies chiefly the effects of exaggerated conceits, or unu- 
sual and distorted language, cannot expect to Jive beyond 
the time allotted for transient styles of thought and expres- 
sion. But the man of genius, who throws himself into the 
broad current of human sympathies, and, studying to utter 
his thoughts in language drawn from the great treasury of his 
mother tongue, and not from the paltry cant of sects 
and coteries, sets before his contemporaries vivid delinea- 
tions of their daily life, and speaks to them in manly tones 
of their duties to each other, and teaches them, that the 
poorest outcast, the most abject and friendless being, that 
ever passed through want and beggary to an unhonored 
grave, is still one of the universal brotherhood of man, as 
much as the haughtiest in the land ; such a man of genius 
will not only be welcomed by the love and admiration of 
those among whom he lives and moves, but coming times 
will not willingly let his memory die. Present popularity 
cheers him in his labors, and fame in after ages crowns his 
name. He is followed through life with love, and nations 
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enshrine him when dead, as a friend and benefactor of the 
race. Such an author, unless we have read him wrong, is 
Charles Dickens. We have no apprehensions, that time 
will materially diminish his fame. 

As a mere creator of characters, Mr. Dickens stands pre- 
eminent among English authors of the present age. The 
whole reading world is perfectly familiar with the persons, 
voices, manners of Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, and the 
other members of that immortal company. Their adven- 
tures are not merely the materials of amusing stories, but the 
exhibitions of living and breathing characters. Mr. Pickwick 
is as little likely to be forgotten, as any personage in Shak- 
speare. The Wellers have each as marked an individuality, 
as any person whom we know in daily life. Mr. Winkle, Mr. 
Snodgrass, and Mr. Tupman are less clearly drawn, but no 
one doubts their real existence. Who has not seen the fat 
boy ? Who has not shaken hands with hearty Mr. Wardle ? 
Who has not tasted, in imagination at least, that cold punch, 
which sent Mr. Pickwick asleep to the pound ? Who has 
not listened to the case of Bardell versus Pickwick, and 
seen that professional badgering of witnesses, which re- 
duced Mr. Winkle to despair, but was wholly ineffectual 
with the imperturbable Mr. Samuel Weller ? The eloquence 
of Mr. Buzfuz has its parallel wherever legal eloquence is 
cultivated, and the frisky manners of busy little Mr. Perker 
may be seen any day in Court Street. Who has not been 
in the Den of Mrs. Leo Hunter, and who has not read, 
again and again, the tremendous controversies of the rival 
editors of Eatanswill ? 

Mr. Dickens's wit and humor are so abundant, that most 
people hardly think of the more serious aspects of his genius. 
He has an inexhaustible vein of the pleasantest exaggeration, 
which keeps his readers either roaring with laughter, or 
getting ready to roar. He is constantly surprising us with 
the most unexpected turns, which the solemnity of a stoic 
could not stand against. Whimsical peculiarities of scenes 
or persons are so constantly presented in an amusing light, 
that the grimmest scorner of mirth and frolic cannot choose 
but surrender at discretion. A single expression, even a 
word, is often so charged with drollery, that, before it is 
fairly read, the reader and the hearer (if there be one) are 
thrown into convulsions. We have known people, who are 
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utterly overcome by seeing even the covers of Pickwick, 
and could no more help shouting with laughter, though their 
very lives depended on preserving silence, than they could 
make the sun to stand still at a word. This abundant wit is 
all of the right kind. Puns and unnatural distortions of 
words are rarely found in his books. Strange but striking 
comparisons, a sudden bringing together of opposite ideas, 
exact delineation of comical character, happy narration of 
comic incident, and pleasant exaggeration, are the mate- 
rials out of which he has woven ten thousand witty passages, 
which will be read with delight, as long as wit is under- 
stood, as long as men are men. 

But, as we said before, the very abundance of this excel- 
lent quality withdraws people's attention from the more ser- 
ous parts of this author's writings. Comedy is more gener- 
ally liked than tragedy. A joke is suited to all capacities, 
and the readers of popular literature like better to be amus- 
ed, than to have their feelings wrought upon by the pathetic 
representation of scenes of woe. 

The very name of Boz suggests a thousand comical traits, 
and he is generally regarded as chiefly to be praised for wit 
and humor. This is far enough from being the case. Dick- 
ens is an original poet. Many of his characters are drawn 
with earnestness and enthusiasm. He has sounded the 
depths of the human heart, as well as skimmed over its sur- 
face. The vigilance of his eye, no beauty of nature and 
no form of human passion escapes. Scattered all over his 
works, especially his later ones, are the most exquisite de- 
lineation of the outward world, in language prosaic in form, 
but wonderfully poetical in spirit. English country life and 
scenery never were painted with more felicity than they 
have been by Dickens. With what ready skill does he 
seize upon the more unobtrusive beauties, the little cabinet 
scenes, so to speak, which open here and there in the world 
over which the creatures of his genius move, and, by a few 
masterly touches, present them visibly before us, lending 
beauty and grace to the varied picture of life. Like 
Shakspeare, he knows well how to throw in a few gentle 
traits to soften the terrors of his tragic passages, by linger- 
ing on which the mind relieves its overwrought feelings. He 
looks into the condition of the poor, and he sees that they 
have their humble joys as well as sorrows, and these he 
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paints in br'ghter colors than they have ever been painted in 
before. He is sometimes called the delineator of low life ; 
he should rather be called the delineator of human life. But 
there is truth too in the former appellation. For no writer 
has so truly set forth the virtues, temptations, sufferings, and 
characters of the lower and poorer classes, as he. 

But his walk is not confined to this region of humanity. 
Though he rarely draws from what is called fashionable so- 
ciety the materials of his stories, and has never written any 
thing that can be classed among the fashionable novels, 
many of his characters move in the educated classes ; nor do 
we perceive, that his hand is less vigorous in these delinea- 
tions, than in the characters of low life. The noble spend- 
thrift, and the fashionable blackleg, are well hit off in Lord 
Frederic Verisopht and Sir Mulberry Hawk. The strug- 
gles of the educated, high-principled, but pennyless young 
man, and his rise to affluence by honorable industry, are 
beautifully presented in Nicholas Nickleby. Where was 
ever drawn, by poet's hand, a fairer picture of womanly 
sweetness, gentleness, and refinement than Rose Manlie ? 
Where is a more delightful creation than Oliver Twist ? A 
boy of natural refinement and delicate organization ; born of 
gentle lineage, though the offspring of guilty passion ; left an 
infant orphan in the workhouse, under the tender mercies of 
a parish beadle ; in daily contact with all that is degrading in 
extreme poverty, and crushing in petty tyranny ; with the 
haggard sights of want and woe, and pauper vice, surrounding 
him like grim phantoms from the first moment of his life ; 
then in Fagin's robber's den, the companion of thieves, high- 
waymen, and prostitutes ; he passes through them all, un- 
soiled and pure, protected by a native spirit of goodness, 
that, like a guardian angel, seems at times to shelter the 
young and helpless from contamination and ruin. Never was 
the triumph of innocence portrayed with greater beauty, or a 
truer and manlier sympathy. Doubtless it would be hard to 
find in common life an exact counterpart to Oliver Twist. 
It is not often that the young spirit can throw aside the evil 
influences by which in early life it is surrounded. But such 
things sometimes happen. In the wretched dwellings of 
want and woe, a child of fine, ethereal temper may be seen, 
bearing uncomplainingly his bitter lot, ministering with pa- 
tient heart and serene countenance to the needs of a father, 
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whose profligacy and crime have laid him on the bed of 
death or of a mother, whom the tempting devil of strong 
drink has robbed of every gentle attribute, and made a de- 
mon of. Such a spectacle, though a rare one, is by no 
means an unknown sight. In the hand of a master of the 
human heart like Dickens, this would be the germ of a char- 
acter, like that of Oliver Twist. The idea, though often 
partially apprehended, has never before been carried out 
with such marvellous skill and pathos. 

The character of Little Nell, is by universal consent 
placed among the loveliest creations of genius. In some 
respects it is the pendant of Oliver. The one reminds us of 
the other. Yet each has a striking individuality ; each char- 
acter has an independent existence ; each is a creation of 
finished and exquisite art. Little Nell is the favorite child 
of the author's genius. On her he seems to have lavished 
the richest powers of his mind, and the deepest affections of 
his heart. Her course, through the trying and agitating 
scenes of her short and spotless life, he saw from the begin- 
ning with certain eye, and traced with unerring hand. He 
seems to have watched her with real, heartfelt solicitude ; he 
certainly gave to her little adventures, and her mighty sor- 
rows, and her heroic endurance a living reality, which month 
after month deepened the sympathies, and held at their high- 
est tension the feelings, of the whole reading world. Her 
death is perhaps the most pathetic scene in the literature of 
the age. Nothing has so profoundly stirred the world's 
great heart for many years. 

A peculiarity of Dickens's writings, which has often been 
dwelt upon with praise and pleasure, is their freedom from ex- 
pressions and allusions which offend a fastidious delicacy. 
Considering the regions of life where many of his scenes are 
laid, this is a most remarkable fact. He loses by it nothing 
that is racy or striking. So sure is the felicitous instinct of 
his genius, that he presents each scene and circumstance in 
its happiest aspect ; he draws each group, and places every 
figure, in its most characteristic action and attitude, and 
never for an instant forgets what is due to the nicest sense of 
propriety. He gains immeasurably by this delicate dealing 
with his materials. The creations of his genius are thereby 
in themselves rendered more beautiful, and they find their 
way to minds which would shrink with disgust from works of 
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equal genius, tainted with vulgarity and vice ; and thsn they 
spread a blessed influence over society, by purifying the 
passions, which, according to the great critic of the ancient 
world, is the proper object of tragedy. 

Another striking peculiarity of Dickens's works is their 
practical moral aim. They are not constructed merely upon 
certain abstract principles of art, with no reference to the 
condition of men. They are the outpourings of a heart, that 
feels deeply all that belongs to the race ; of a mind, that sees 
clearly the wrongs and sufferings under which half mankind 
are bowed down. Dickens sees the right, and, in all his 
works, holds it steadily in view. Besides the beau y 
breathed over his more serious writings by an imagination of 
extraordinary brilliancy and power, we feel they have the 
more mysterious beauty of a generous and disinterested 
spirit, which claims kindred with every human heart. They 
are, to borrow Mr. Talfourd's strong expression, " mor- 
tised into the living rock of humanity," — and greatly has 
humanity been the gainer. The immediate effects of these 
works in England, for whose condition they are more espe- 
cially adapted, are said to be extraordinary. Ancient abuses 
have been corrected ; dens of wickedness and tyranny and 
every base passion, the Dotheboy's Halls, have been broken 
up, the miseries of the starving poor have been told to ears, 
which they would never have reached, but for the mighty 
magic of his genius ; the sin of irredeemable vulgarity, which 
heretofore shut out the wants and the affections of humble 
life from the sphere of high-born sympathies, has been done 
away, and the native beauty of the human soul has been 
drawn from under the coarse disguises of want, hardship, and 
woe, and clothed with living light. These are great and no- 
ble ends for genius to have accomplished. These are worthy 
of the proudest ambition, the loftiest aspirations after fame. 
Dickens has thus powerfully cooperated with the great phi- 
lanthropic movements which mark the present age. He has 
acted with incalculable effect upon the principles which the 
late Dr. Channing carried out so nobly in another form. 
His commanding eloquence enforced, with earnest didactic 
energy, the same regenerating truths that lie at the very 
heart of most of Dickens's creations. The impressive les- 
sons of that great teacher, delivered in a style of solemn 
grandeur, that sometimes assumed almost the tone of pro- 
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phecy, and the gay conceptions of " Boz," meet together 
in one common aim, — the doing justice to the wronged, the 
weak, and the sorrowing of the human family. 

If the preceding remarks are not greatly erroneous, Mr. 
Dickens has already done what will immortalize his name. He 
has" added to the number of original characters, many that 
will hold their place in English literature for ever. When 
we call to mind the number and variety of the personages he 
has introduced to our acquaintance within a few years, and 
the remarkable individuality which each possesses, and the 
manner in which we think of them and speak of them, as of 
living beings, long after the excitement of a first reading 
has gone by, we cannot fail to be astonished at the fertility 
of his creative power. Then he has added immeasurably to 
the sources of harmless enjoyment by the bright sallies of his 
exhaustless wit ; and again, suddenly changing his hand, he 
has thrilled his readers by scenes of the deepest pathos that 
ever moved the human soul. All these qualities form an as- 
semblage of claims upon the gratitude and admiration of 
men, such as is rarely presented in a single person ; and we 
say, with unhesitating confidence, that on the strength of these 
claims, the name of Dickens will survive to after ages, with 
the greatest and best of England's manly and noble litera- 
ture, to be spoken of ages hence, as now, with the loving 
admiration that awaits the great and good. 

Mr. Dickens's English style is one of great originality and 
power. It is impossible not to wonder at the copiousness 
and variety of the English language. As an instrument of 
thought it has a wider compass, a mightier sweep, perhaps, 
than any other modern tongue. From the copious flow and 
splendid imagery of the eloquence of Burke, to the idiomatic 
ease of Addison, and the forcible plainness of Swift, what a 
range of phraseology, fitted to every shade of thought, to 
every peculiarity of genius ! The classical taste, and severe 
intellectual training, of a large portion of the English authors, 
have given to the leading works in English literature an ex- 
quisite finish, that places them on a level with the immortal 
remains of Greece and Rome. Xenophon himself is scarce- 
ly more graceful and easy than Hume. Horace is not more 
select in his phraseology than Rogers ; Juvenal is not more 
pointed than Johnson and Gifford. The golden thread of 
classical scholarship runs through the rich tissue of English 
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printed and spoken eloquence. But, besides these more 
select and stately portions of British literature, there is a 
vast body of original works, of a more popular cast, which 
are wholly and exclusively English in tone, spirit, allusions, 
and phraseology. Only men of classical education feel the 
force and beauty of a happy classical allusion, or of a skilful 
adaptation of an antique turn of thought. Such effects are 
limited to a comparatively small number in any country. 
How few are the readers and lovers of Burke, and 
Milton, compared 10 the great body of British and 
American readers, simply because the sphere of thought, 
allusion, and illustration, through which those mighty intel- 
lects moved, as in their native air, is wholly beyond the 
knowledge, and therefore beyond the sympathies, of the mass 
of men. But the literature of England is remarkable for 
supplying the intellectual wants of the mass of men with works 
of profound genius, and yet on a level with the capacities of 
the common mind ; popular in tone, drawn from the associ- 
ations, feelings, thoughts of general life, yet pure, elegant, 
and eloquent in style ; modern in character, yet rivalling in all 
the excellences of composition the best works of antiquity. 

Among this latter class we place the writings of Dick- 
ens. His command over the English language, in its most 
native and idiomatic parts, is really marvellous. His style is 
original, almost beyond that of any writer of English in this 
age. It is formed, not by the study of classical models, 
not by consuming the midnight oil in laboriously mastering 
the learning of books ; but it is caught from the lips of men, 
speaking under the influence of the passions in daily life. 
It is formed from the commonest materials, selected with an 
instinctive tact, and used with singular directness and force. 
It abounds in racy and expressive idioms, and has a strange 
flexibility in conveying at once to the reader's mind every 
variety of thought and passion. It may be said to be un- 
studied, though it must have required long habits of compo- 
sition to bring it to its present state of completeness. What 
we mean is, that Mr. Dickens is one of those original 
thinkers, who look directly upon the objects of their 
thoughts, and express their views, feelings, or conceptions in 
the first words that come to hand, — those first words being 
almost always the best. He seems to be under no influence 
from other minds ; he rarely makes an allusion to others' 
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works ; his style has none of the purple patches that varied 
scholarship is so apt to give to language, sometimes to the 
injury of its point and force ; but, with a self-reliance, which 
rarely disappoints him, he marches forward to his aim ; 
beautiful and brilliant thoughts spring spontaneous and abund- 
ant around his rapid pen ; the stream of language flows at its 
own sweet will, and never runs low or threatens to fail ; it 
changes, with a curious and natural felicity, from stirring 
narrative to witty dialogue ; from keen satire, it softens 
easily to heart-moving pathos ; it rises from shrewd observa- 
tion, to vehement eloquence ; and from homely but expres- 
sive prose, it ever and anon melts into the sweetest mu- 
sic. He draws his illustrations not from the great book of 
literature, but from the greater book of human life. His 
common-places are not taken from the classics, but from the 
soul of man. His descriptions of men and nature are the 
records, not of his reading, but of what he has seen in the 
thronged thoroughfares of the city, or the sweet solitudes of 
the country. His style, therefore, is strikingly original ; 
original in the sense in which Homer is original, Shakspeare 
is original, Scott is original. 

But, with all its excellences, Dickens's style is marred by 
several solecisms, which the writers of the last twenty years 
have admitted into their works, and these he repeats again 
and again. The use of "directly" in the sense of "as 
soon as," is an abomination first made popular, though not 
first used, by Bulwer, and appearing more than a thousand 
times in Dickens's works. It is an irredeemable cockneyism, 
and as such never to be tolerated in good society. Several 
other expressions of this sort now and then occur, such 
as the new-fangled and most uncouth solecism, " is being 
done," for the good old English idiomatic expression 
" is doing," — an absurd periphrasis driving out a pointed 
and pithy turn of the English language. But these are 
hardly enough to injure seriously the character of his style, 
or to detract materially from its singular purity and grace. 

Such are our impressions of the genius of Mr. Dickens ; 
and thinking thus, and believing that the majority of Amer- 
ican readers had pretty much the same views, we were not 
surprised at the enthusiasm with which his late arrival was 
hailed in the United States. Some few individuals, — as is 
always the case with popular excitements, — were disposed 
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to sneer. But, when we consider the extraordinary influence 
that this young author had wielded ; the beautiful humanity 
that everywhere breathed from his pages ; the delicacy from 
which, in the wildest freaks of fun and frolic, he had never de- 
parted ; the deep sympathy he had ever shown with the af- 
flicted of his race ; the exquisite creations which his genius 
had so lavishly poured out upon the world, and the years of 
enjoyment he had brought to every house in the land ; we 
cannot help feeling that the universal enthusiasm with which 
he was welcomed was perfectly natural, and just what was 
to be expected from a generous people. True, the spectacle 
of a young man, without wealth or political influence, re- 
ceiving such homage, was a novel one. Popular candidates 
for office, men in high station, presidents and those who 
hoped to be presidents, had often before, in their progresses 
through the country, received the plaudits of the multitude ; 
bells had been rung, and vast quantities of villanous saltpetre 
had been burned to do them honor ; and nobody thought 
these tumultuous proceedings censurable. But here was a 
youthful foreigner with nothing but God's gifts, — a great 
genius and a generous heart, — from whom no other benefit 
had been received or was to be expected, but the delight 
of reading his books, — and people rushed to receive him 
with open arms. To our apprehension the scene was beau- 
tiful and affecting. It did as much honor to the people as to 
the distinguished visiter. And, though many ludicrous inci- 
dents marked the popular enthusiasm ; though ladies of ce- 
rulean hose tormented Dickens with their literary platitudes, 
and romantic maids begged for locks of hair, and moon- 
struck cab-men and hackney-coach drivers plucked bare the 
sleeves of his shaggy coat for keepsakes, and the managers of 
military balls insisted on his working the miracle of omnipres- 
ence, and the exhibitors of poor-houses and the like made 
long speeches when he visited them, which he had ta an- 
swer ; and though autographs were in such request, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Dickens, — as Hood humorously says, — had to 
keep hard at work some hours every morning to supply the 
demand ; — still, on the whole, the reception was highly 
creditable to the feeling and good sense of the country. 

Nothing could have been better conceived, or could have 
passed off better, than the Boston dinner; and the dinner at 
New York was what the newspapers call " a brilliant affair," 
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to say nothing of that unique display, the great " Boz ball " in 
the theatre, which was followed by a public meeting, at the 
mayor's office, of those gentlemen, who had lost or exchanged 
cloaks and hats, — said to have been one of the largest and most 
respectable meetings ever held in that city. But, though it was 
natural for a generous and sensitive people to pay these hon- 
ors, the receiver of them must often have been placed in 
scenes that required all his good sense and good humor to 
pass through with dignity. The trial, however, was borne 
with admirable presence of mind. We believe all who saw 
Mr. Dickens must have been struck with his singular free- 
dom from the airs and assumptions of the literary lion, and 
charmed with the frankness, cordiality, and simplicity of his 
manners, and the prompt, lively, and brilliant character of his- 
conversation. His speeches, on the occasions referred to, 
were, in point of style, sentiment, and delivery, among the 
best of their kind that it has ever been our fortune to hear ; 
and proved, conclusively, that Dickens is not only a great 
original writer, but would make, should the vicissitudes of 
life ever throw him into a public career, a most efficient popu- 
lar orator. We never heard a dinner-speech more enthusi- 
astically applauded, than his very happy one delivered at 
New York. His eloquent allusions to Washington Irving, 
who presided, brought down a perfect tempest of cheers ; 
and justly, for nothing of the kind was ever better done. 

But, as every one knows, Mr. Dickens took occasion, 
while here, to urge publicly the adoption of an international 
copy-right law. All that he said was said with the utmost 
delicacy and propriety. Men might have differed from his 
opinions, or opposed his arguments ; it is a question on which 
a diversity of sentiment doubtless exists. Literary property 
has never in any country received the full measure of legisla- 
tive protection, which has been extended to property of other 
kinds ; and just so long as the law looks upon it with a 
doubtful eye, just so long will men be found to deny its ex- 
istence, or at least to dispute about its extent. We have 
no intention of discussing this question ; the opinions of 
this journal have often been expressed, and the arguments we 
have used in their support have never been refuted. We al- 
lude to it now, merely to say, that we coincide entirely with 
the views so well expressed by Mr. Dickens, and approve 
the manner in which he urged them. The attacks made upon 
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him by a portion of the newspapers, for the course he saw fit 
to take on this subject, were unjust, false, virulent, and vulgar ; 
discreditable to the taste and temper, and disgraceful to the 
character, of their authors. One of the most generous and 
disinterested of men, who had come to this country to seek, 
among a people by whom his genius was appreciated and ad- 
mired, relaxation from long and severe intellectual toil, was 
charged with the meanest mercenary motives, merely be- 
cause he had the independence to urge the claims of justice 
in behalf of literary men, in his public addresses; and, with 
an excess of impudence and falsehood hardly to be imag- 
ined, some newspaper scribblers had the baseness to de- 
clare, that Mr. Dickens's expenses were paid by the publish- 
ers and authors of England, and that he travelled merely as 
their hired agent. We refer to this disgusting display of vulgar 
malignity, merely to hold.it up to the scorn of all honora- 
ble men connected with the press ; to defend the character 
of Dickens from such poor attacks would be a work of super- 
erogation indeed. We have good reason to think, that the 
large publishing houses of New York and Philadelphia are 
coming round to the support of an international copyright ; 
and the chairman of the committee, which reported the fam- 
ous Boston booksellers' memorial, arguing against a copy- 
right law on the ground that it would prevent American edi- 
tors of European works from altering them to suit the re- 
publican taste, has lately declared himself a friend of inter- 
national copyright. And here we cannot help expressing 
our surprise, that the strange and dishonorable ground as- 
sumed in that memorial has not been more pointedly repro- 
bated by the good sense and good principle of so reflecting 
a community as ours. We can only account for the adop- 
tion of such a document at all, by a body of respectable 
men, on the supposition, that its piratical doctrine respecting 
literary property escaped the notice of the convention, among 
the multitude of other matters which were therein discussed ; 
for, in our view, the doctrine, to which those respectable 
gentlemen seemed to give their public support, was one to 
be maintained not in the company of honest men, but only 
in the society of footpads, housebreakers, and p ; ckpockets. 

Long before this, all American readers have read the 
" Notes for General Circulation." They have been scatter- 
ed over the country by the penny press, with the speed of 
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rail-road and steam-boat. We believe they have been read 
with general approbation. Certainly they are pleasant read- 
ing, and highly characteristic of their author. Persons 
who expected from Dickens long disquisitions upon what 
are called American Institutions, — philosophical tirades 
upon the working of the republican machine of government, 
— or the future prospects of the world as affected by what 
we style the great experiment of self-government, — ex- 
pected what they had no right to look for from the author of 
"Pickwick." Mr. Dickens had too much good sense to 
attempt a work for which he was unprepared by previous 
studies, habits of thought, and intellectual peculiarities ; for 
which, had he possessed every needful prerequisite, his resi- 
dence in the country was too short, and his opportunities of 
calm observation too limited and few. But he has a quick 
eye, from which nothing that comes within its range es- 
capes : in his rapid passage from place to place, he would 
seize many characteristic points, and take in at a glance 
many amusing traits. Little incidents, that others would 
pass unnoticed, with him would be the germs of entertaining 
remark. 

We had a right, therefore, to expect from him, not a 
didactic work, but a book full of graphic touches, good feel- 
ing, and pleasant observation ; and in this expectation we 
have not been disappointed. Many of his strictures have 
given offence in various quarters. Some people seem to 
think, that if a fault of manners, or an inconvenience of social 
arrangements, or an awkward or disagreeable habit, is de- 
scribed by a traveller, it is described as something peculiar 
to them. Thus Dickens's humorous pictures of the dis- 
comforts of steam and canal boats, and stage coaches, — 
though all who have ever felt them, acknowledge the strik- 
ing fidelity of his pencil, — are meant as satires upon Amer- 
ican civilization in particular, and as if such things were 
found nowhere else ; and not a little very excellent wrath 
has been expended upon him on that most gratuitous suppo- 
sition. We have heard no defence set up against the 
charge of tobacco-chewing and spitting. In these two pleas- 
ant habits, we suppose we stand by general consent, and 
by our own admission, preeminent among the nations of the 
earth. It may indeed be true, — we presume it is so, — 
that Dickens notices the little discomforts of travelling more 
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frequently than philosophical travellers would be likely to 
do ; — not because he is disappointed and vexed at finding 
such things are, but because he has a lively susceptibility, 
and they strike him in a picturesque or ludicrous light ; be- 
cause he has a natural inclination to work up little incidents, 
which the common man thinks nothing of, into scenes ; and 
this natural tendency of the creative faculty has, in his case, 
been heightened by long habits of inventive composition. 
It may be too, — we fancy it is, — the fact, that Dickens 
has never been much of a traveller. Probably his previous 
wanderings had not extended far beyond the immortal jour- 
ney ings of the Pickwickians ; so that he could only have 
drawn comparisons, had he been disposed to do it at all, be- 
tween the United States and England. We see nothing to 
complain of in the peculiarity of his book just touched upon ; 
on the contrary, we are pleased to, have, in their original 
freshness, the impressions made by our country on such a 
mind as his. With some of these we are far from agreeing. 
What he says of the absence of humor in the New England 
character, is directly opposed to the result of our own ob- 
servations, and we can have no doubt, that he is here mis- 
taken. In several minor matters of fact, he is also unques- 
tionably wrong. 

But these things hardly lessen the general interest, with 
which we read the book. The picture he draws of the 
character of the American newspaper press, darkly colored 
as it is, does not surpass the truth, when applied to a por- 
tion, — a very large portion, it must be confessed, — of the 
metropolitan papers. But he does not make sufficiently em- 
phatic exceptions and distinctions ; and, when he comes to 
speak of the universality of its evil influence, its omnipotence 
and omnipresence, his vigorous, startling, and almost terrific 
language is quite too unqualified. We have no faith in the 
existence of such a demoniac power, as that he describes. 
The profligate papers, numerous as they are, and widely as 
their circulation ranges, neither express, nor guide, nor gov- 
ern, what can with any propriety be called the public opin- 
ion of the country ; they may open their foul mouths in full 
cry upon a man of character, year after year, and through 
every State in the Union, but they can harm him no more 
than the idle wind. They are read, despised, and the next 
day utterly forgotten. A temporary prejudice may be raised, 
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and that is all. Their cowardly malice, their ignorance, vul- 
garity, and profligacy, overshoot the mark. Instead of mak- 
ing the sober and thinking members of the community be- 
lieve their falsehoods, they make them almost disbelieve 
their facts. It has come to be nearly taken for granted, that 
what is printed by a certain class of newspapers is only such 
stuff as dreams are made of. This being the case, we look 
upon the boundless power Dickens ascribes to the worst part 
of the American newspaper press with as much incredulity, 
as we should upon the asserted wonders of any necromantic 
agency. News-boys cry them through the streets, and thrust 
them upon steam-boat and rail-road passengers, at depots and 
landing-places. They are found at reading-rooms and at 
hotels, and sometimes in grocers' shops ; but who ever saw 
them in the houses of the elegant and refined ? Who was 
ever influenced in his conduct by any fear of their espionage, 
or any apprehension of their attacks ? There may possibly 
be single instances, but we have never happened to know 
them. Pot-house politicians may mistake their billingsgate 
for the expression of public sentiment ; and vulgar dema- 
gogues, fishing, as the ancient Satyrist expresses it, in the 
turbid waters of public tumults, may dread their censures or 
value their applause. But the honorable and high-minded 
man, conscious of no wrong, and aiming at noble ends by 
noble means, has nothing to fear from the spiteful hissings of 
that many-headed hydra, a corrupt and filthy press. 

The style of this book is, like that of Dickens's other writ- 
ings, free, graphic, and flowing. It has a rapid movement, as 
if he wrote as fast as his pen could be driven across the pa- 
per. Sometimes, therefore, it is incorrect, and it is frequent- 
ly disfigured by the two or three solecisms we have mentioned 
before. It abounds in touches of the poetical and imagina- 
tive. Striking expressions, brilliant descriptions, witty turns, 
and humorous sallies, are scattered in sparkling profusion 
over its animated pages. The sea-passages have attracted 
great and deserved admiration. The graver parts of the 
book, — such as the visit to the Blind Institution at South 
Boston, the affecting account of Laura Bridgman, and the 
forcible comments upon the solitary system of prison dis- 
cipline in Philadelphia, — are written in a deep, earnest, 
fervent spirit, and come from a heart throbbing with the best 
sympathies of our nature. The tone of the book, through- 
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out, is frank, honest, and manly. He has steered clear 
of all personalities, though he has not lost, through over- 
fastidiousness, any point of what he deems to be the truth. 
He has shown excellent taste in mentioning his peculiar re- 
ception here, only in the most general terms, and that, too, 
at the conclusion of his book. 

It is almost superfluous to give extracts from a book so 
generally read as this ; and yet we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of enlivening this rambling paper with a few of 
its gems. The following sentences, from the " passage 
out," present a lively and beautiful picture. 

" To one unaccustomed to such scenes, this [the night] is a 
very striking time on shipboard. Afterward, and when its 
novelty had long worn off, it never ceased to have a peculiar 
interest and charm for me. The gloom through which the 
great, black mass holds its direct and certain course ; the rushing 
water, plainly heard, but dimly seen ; the broad, white, glisten- 
ing track, that follows in the vessel's wake ; the men on the 
look-out forward, who would be scarcely visible against the dark 
sky, but for their blotting out some score of glistening stars ; 
the helmsman at the wheel, with the illuminated card before 
him, shining, a speck of light amid the darkness, like something 
sentient and of Divine intelligence ; the melancholy sighing of 
the wind through block, and rope, and chain ; the gleaming forth 
of light from every crevice, nook, and tiny piece of glass about 
the decks, as though the ship were filled with fire in hiding, 
ready to burst through any outlet, wild with its resistless power 
of death and ruin. At first, too, and even when the hour, and 
all the objects it exalts, have come to be familiar, it is difficult, 
alone and thoughtful, to hold them to their proper shapes and 
forms. They change with the wandering fancy ; assume the 
semblance of things left far away ; put on the well-remembered 
aspect of favorite places dearly loved ; and even people them 
with shadows. Streets, houses, rooms, — figures so like their 
usual occupants, that they have startled me by their reality, 
which far exceeded, as it seemed to me, all power of mine to 
conjure up the absent, — have, many and many a time, at such 
an hour, grown suddenly out of objects with whose real look, 
and use, and purpose I was as well acquainted as with my own 
two hands." — Vol. i. pp. 22, 23 (English Edition). 

And, a little farther on, another passage ; 

"A head wind! Imagine a human face upon the vessel's 
prow, with fifteen thousand Samsons in one, bent upon driving her 
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back, and hitting her exactly between the eyes whenever she 
attempts to advance an inch. Imagine the ship herself, with 
every pulse and artery of her huge body swollen and bursting 
under this maltreatment, sworn to go on or die. Imagine the 
wind howling, the sea roaring, the rain beating ; all in furious 
array against her. Picture the sky both dark and wild, and the 
clouds, in fearful sympathy with the waves, making another 
ocean in the air. Add to all this, the clattering on deck and 
down below ; the tread of hurried feet ; the loud, hoarse shouts 
of seamen ; the gurgling in and out of water through the scup- 
pers ; with, every now and then, the striking of a heavy sea 
upon the planks above, with the deep, dead, heavy sound of 
thunder heard within a vault, — and there is the head-wind of 
that January morning." — Vol. I. pp. 26, 27. 

And one passage more from this remarkable chapter ; 

" The laboring of the ship in the troubled sea on this night I 
shall never forget. ' Will it ever be worse than this ? ' was a 
question I had often heard asked, when every thing was sliding 
and bumping about, and when it certainly did seem difficult to 
comprehend the possibility of any thing afloat being more dis- 
turbed without toppling over and going down. But what the 
agitation of a steam- vessel is, on a bad winter's night in the wild 
Atlantic, it is impossible for the most vivid imagination to con- 
ceive. To say that she is flung down on her side in the waves, 
with her masts dipping into them, and that, springing up again, 
she rolls over on the other side, until a heavy sea strikes her 
with the noise of a hundred great guns and hurls her back, — 
that she stops, and staggers, and shivers, as though stunned, and 
then, with a violent throbbing at her heart, darts onward like a 
monster goaded into madness, to be beaten down, and battered, 
and crushed, and leaped on by the angry sea, — that thunder, 
lightning, hail, and rain, and wind, are all in fierce contention 
for the mastery, — that every plank has its groan, every nail its 
shriek, and every drop of water in the great ocean its howling 
voice, — is nothing. To say that all is grand and appalling and 
horrible in the last degree, is nothing. Words cannot express it ; 
thoughts cannot convey it. Only a dream can call it up again in 
all its fury, rage, and passion." — Vol. I. pp. 33, 34. 

Our traveller thus discourses, in the account of his visit to 
South Boston ; 

" It is strange to watch the faces of the blind, and see how 
free they are from all concealment of what is passing in their 
thoughts ; observing which, a man with eyes may blush to con- 
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template the mask he wears. Allowing for one shade of anxious 
expression, which is never absent from their countenances, and 
the like of which we may readily detect in our own faces, if we 
try to feel our way in the dark, every idea, as it rises within 
them, is expressed with the lightning's speed and nature's truth. 
If the company at a rout or drawing-room at court could only 
for one time be as unconscious of the eyes upon them as blind 
men and women are, what secrets would come out, and what a 
worker of hypocrisy this sight, the loss of which we so much 
pity, would appear to be ! 

" The thought occurred to me, as I sat down in another room 
before a girl, blind, deaf, and dumb ; destitute of smell, and 
nearly so of taste ; before a fair young creature with every hu- 
man faculty, and hope, and power of goodness and affection, en- 
closed within her delicate frame, and but one outward sense, the 
sense of touch. There she was before me, built up, as it were, 
in a marble cell, impervious to any ray of light or particle of 
sound, with her poor white hand peeping through a chink in the 
wall, beckoning to some good man for help, that an immortal 
soul might be awakened. 

" Long before I looked upon her the help had come. Her 
face was radiant with intelligence and pleasure. Her hair, 
braided by her own hands, was bound about a head whose intel- 
lectual capacity and developement were beautifully expressed in 
its grateful outline and its broad, open brow ; her dress, arranged 
by herself, was a pattern of neatness and simplicity ; the work 
she had knitted lay beside her ; her writing-book was on the 
desk she leaned upon. From the mournful ruin of such be- 
reavement there had slowly risen up this gentle, tender, guile- 
less, grateful-hearted being. 

" Like other inmates of that house, she had a green riband 
bound round her eyelids. A doll she had dressed lay near her 
upon the ground. I took it up, and saw that she had made a 
green fillet such as she wore herself, and fastened it about its 
mimic eyes. 

" She was seated in a little enclosure, made by school-desks 
and forms, writing her daily journal. But soon finishing this 
pursuit, she engaged in an animated communication with a 
teacher who sat beside her. This was a favorite mistress with 
the poor pupil. If she could see the face of her fair instructress, 
she would not love her less, I am sure." — Vol. i. pp. 72 - 75. 

The remarks on the factory system at Lowell will prob- 
ably surprise the English not a little ; but, as the facts on 
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which they are founded are perfectly familiar here, we pass 
them by. 

All adventurous navigators of the Connecticut River will 
recognise the truth of the following description of the mighty 
craft, that plies on that renowned stream. 

" It certainly was not called a small steamboat without reason. 
I omitted to ask the question, but I should think it must have been 
of about half a pony power. Mr. Paap, the celebrated dwarf, 
might have lived and died happily in the cabin, which was fitted 
with common sash-windows like an ordinary dwellinghouse. 
These windows had bright red curtains, too, hung on slack 
strings across the lower panes ; so that it looked like the parlour 
of a lilliputian public-house, which had got afloat in a flood, or 
some other water accident, and was drifting nobody knew 
where. But even in this chamber there was a rocking-chair. It 
would be impossible to get on anywhere in America without a 
rocking-chair. 

" I am afraid to tell how many feet short this vessel was, or 
how many feet narrow ; to apply the words length and width to 
such measurement, would be a contradiction in terms. But I 
may state, that we all kept the middle of the deck, lest the boat 
should unexpectedly tip over ; and that the machinery, by some 
surprising process of condensation, worked between it and the 
keel ; the whole forming a warm sandwich, about three feet 
thick." — Vol. i. pp. 172, 173. 

On the whole, we think the liveliest portion of the book 
is that devoted to New York. We select the description of 
the pigs, as being done to the very life, and fully equal to 
Head's famous passage on the same subject, in the "Bubbles 
from the Brunnen." 

" Let us go forth again into the cheerful streets. 

" Once more in Broadway ! Here are the same ladies in 
bright colors, walking to and fro, in pairs and singly ; yonder 
the very same light blue parasol, which passed and repassed the 
hotel window twenty times while we were sitting there. We 
are going to cross here. Take care of the pigs. Two portly 
sows are trotting up behind this carriage, and a select party of 
half a-dozen gentlemen-hogs have just now turned the corner. 

"Here is a solitary swine, lounging homeward by himself. 
He has only one ear ; having parted with the other to vagrant 
dogs in the course of his city rambles. But he gets on very 
well without it ; and leads a roving, gentlemanly, vagabond kind 
of life, somewhat answering to that of our club-men at home. 
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He leaves his lodgings every morning at a certain hour, throws 
himself upon the town, gets through his day in some manner 
quite satisfactory to himself, and regularly appears at the door 
of his own house again at night, like the mysterious master of 
Gil Bias. He is a free-and-easy, careless, indifferent kind of 
pig, having a very large acquaintance among other pigs of the 
same character, whom he rather knows hy sight than conversa- 
tion, as he seldom troubles himself to stop and exchange civili- 
ties, but goes grunting down the kennel, turning up the news and 
small-talk of the city, in the shape of cabbage-stalks and offal, 
and bearing no tails but his own ; which is a very short one, for 
his old enemies, the dogs, have been at that too, and have left 
him hardly enough to swear by. He is in every respect a 
republican pig, going wherever he pleases, and mingling with 
the best society, on an equal, if not superior footing, for every 
one makes way when he appears, and the haughtiest give him 
the wall if he prefer it. He is a great philosopher, and seldom 
moved, unless by the dogs before mentioned. Sometimes, in- 
deed, you may see his small eye twinkling on a slaughtered 
friend, whose carcass garnishes a butcher's door-post, but he 
grunts out, ' Such is life ; all flesh is pork ! ' buries his nose in 
the mire again, and waddles down the gutter ; comforting him- 
self with the reflection, that there is one snout the less to antici- 
pate stray cabbage-stalks, at any rate. 

" They are the city scavengers, these pigs. Ugly brutes they 
are ; having, for the most part, scanty, brown backs, like the 
lids of old horse-hair trunks ; spotted with unwholesome black 
blotches. They have long, gaunt legs, too, and such peaked 
snouts, that, if one of them could be persuaded to sit for his 
profile, nobody would recognise it for a pig's likeness. They 
are never attended upon, or fed, or driven, or caught, but are 
thrown upon their own resources in early life, and become pre- 
ternaturally knowing in consequence. Every pig knows where 
he lives, much better than anybody could tell him. At this hour, 
just as evening is closing in, you will see them roaming towards 
bed by scores, eating their way to the last. Occasionally, some 
youth among them who has over-eaten himself, or has been 
much worried by dogs, trots shrinkingly homeward, like a prodi- 
gal son ; but this is a rare case ; perfect self-possession and self- 
reliance, and immovable composure, being their foremost attri- 
butes."— Vol. i. pp. 205-208. 

Perhaps the most highly wrought among the serious pas- 
sages, is that upon the Philadelphia prisons, to which we 
have before alluded. It moved us deeply, and, if we mis- 
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take not, it will forcibly impress the public mind on the sub- 
ject of prison discipline. But it is too long to extract entire, 
and we cannot consent to mutilate it. 

We shall not follow our author through his western wan- 
derings ; but, joining him at Niagara, end our remarks with 
his beautiful description of the great Falls. The sublime 
figure at the close of the passage, is worthy of the greatest 
poet. It is a conception, that would be admired in the 
awful genius of Dante. 

" We were at the foot of the American Fall. I could see an 
immense torrent of water tearing headlong down from some 
great height, but had no idea of shape, or situation, or any thing 
but vague immensity. 

" When we were seated in the little ferry-boat, and were cross- 
ing the swollen river immediately before both cataracts, I began 
to feel what it was : but I was in a manner stunned, and unable 
to comprehend the vastness of the scene. It was not until I 
came on Table Rock, and looked, — Great Heaven, on what a 
fall of bright-green water! — that it came upon me in its full 
might and majesty. 

" Then, when I felt how near to my Creator I was standing, 
the first effect, and the enduring one, — instant and lasting, — 
of the tremendous spectacle, was peace. Peace of mind ; tran- 
quillity ; calm recollections of the dead ; Great thoughts of eter- 
nal rest and happiness ; nothing of gloom or terror. Niagara 
was at once stamped upon my heart, an image of Beauty ; to re- 
main there, changeless and indelible, until its pulses cease to 
beat for ever. 

"Oh, how the strife and trouble of our daily life receded from 
my view, and lessened in the distance, during the ten memora- 
ble days we passed on that enchanted ground ! What voices 
spoke from out the thundering water; what faces, faded from 
the earth, looked out upon me from its gleaming depths ; what 
heavenly promise glistened in those angels' tears, the drops of 
many hues, that showered around, and twined themselves about 
the gorgeous arches which the changing rainbows made ! 

" I never stirred in all that time from the Canadian side^ 
whither I had gone at first I never crossed the river again ; for 
I knew there were people on the other shore, and in such a place 
it is natural to shun strange company. To wander to and fro all 
day, and see the cataracts from all points of view ; to stand upon 
the edge of the Great Horse Shoe Fall, marking the hurried 
water gathering strength as it approached the verge, yet seem- 
ing, too, to pause before it shot into the gulf below ; to gaze from 
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the river's level up to the torrent as it came streaming down ; to 
climb the neighbouring heights and watch it through the trees, 
and see the wreathing water in the rapids hurrying on to take its 
fearful plunge ; to linger in the shadow of the solemn rocks 
three miles below ; watching the river as, stirred by no visible 
cause, it heaved and eddied and awoke the echoes, being troubled 
yet, far down beneath the surface, by its giant leap ; to have Ni- 
agara before me, lighted by the sun and by the moon, red in the 
day's decline, and gray as evening slowly fell upon it; to look 
upon it every day, and wake up in the night and hear its cease- 
less voice ; this was enough. 

" I think in every quiet season now, still do those waters roll 
and leap, and roar and tumble, all day long; still are the rain- 
bows spanning them, a hundred feet below. Still, when the sun 
is on them, do they shine and glow like molten gold. Still, when 
the day is gloomy, do they fall like snow, or seem to crumble, 
away like the front of a great chalk cliff, or roll adown the rock 
like dense white smoke. But always does the mighty stream ap- 
pear to die as it comes down, and always from the unfathomable 
grave arises that tremendous ghost of spray and mist which is 
never laid ; which has haunted this place with the same dread 
solemnity, since Darkness brooded on the deep, and that first 
flood before the Deluge, — Light, — came rushing on Creation 
at the word of God." — Vol. n. pp. 177 - 180. 



NOTE 

TO ARTICLE III. OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. 

The following Note should have been inserted at the foot of 
page 60, where reference is made to Mr. Hallam's sketch of the 
period of Lorenzo de' Medici. 



Yielding to the fascination of the subject, Mr. Hallam has here 
produced, perhaps, the most beautiful passage in the book, ris- 
ing through eloquence almost to poetry. And, in this mood, 
while he adorns the landscape, in one of Lorenzo's farms, with 
" herds of buffaloes," contrasting their diabolical aspect with the 
mild beauty of the Tuscan oxen, he boldly states, that Lorenzo 
" introduced " from the East, this " new animal," " since natu- 



